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A Message from 


a Missionary Doctor 


I RECENTLY HEARD Dr. Frank Laubach 
present a picture of the world’s needy. 
Too, for several months I have been 
keenly aware of the enforced “communal” 
life of our friends on the Chinese main- 
land, and the tightening of the vise on 
all Chinese Christians to enforced loyalty 
to the State. Such knowledge of suffer- 
ing is almost overwhelming. One can al- 
most be buried under the immensity and 
agony of it. Do we despair? What can 
we do about it? Dr. Laubach is appealing 
to our nation as a whole because the 
churches are not doing enough . . . it is 
almost too late! Even if every one of us 
Presbyterian women were to devote our 
whole life to the task of relieving suffer- 
ing we could do very little in our own 
power... “... but if the Holy Spirit be 
the ceaseless, tireless activity of the Divine 
at work through all mankind and through 
all history, may there be easement of our 
despair especially if that Holy Spirit so 
dwell within us that it uses us, yes even 
us, as agencies for its transforming and 
redeeming work .. .”* As we turn our 
thoughts to our medical mission work, let 
us remember the words of Christ ... Even 
greater things shall ye do because I go 
unto the Father!—John 14:12. 


Sor o Will... 


* “Spirit, Son and Father,” by Dr. Van Deusen 
(p. 104). 
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National Family Week . May 3 to 10 


Attitudes 
Rub Off 


LIFE IN Our time is fast moving and complex. 
Because of this complexity, children can no more 
escape the effect of evil ideas and attitudes than 
they can escape the dust in the atmosphere 
around them. Our world is experiencing an era 
when hate and suspicion, useful weapons for the 
forces of evil, must not be tolerated! The struggle 
for world survival and the upholding of national 
causes have reached into every part of the 
world, even into our very homes. However much 
or little children may hear about the issues that 
cause our world’s dilemmas, they cannot be kept 
entirely free from resulting emotions of confu- 
sion, fear, and anger. The attitudes of parents, 
which comprise much of a child’s social environ- 
ment, wield a tremendous influence. 

No doubt you are asking, “But what can we, 
as parents, do to guide our children, in the kind 
of social set-up in which we find ourselves? How 
can we best meet our responsibilities? How can 
we teach our boys and girls the Christian way in 
relation to everyday living?” 

The Christian home, as no other institution on 
earth, has the unique role of making known the 
love of God as revealed in Jesus Christ. It is in 
the home that all of our knowledge, thoughts, 
feelings, habits, values, behavior, and loyalties 
must be consistently and firmly bound together. 
Here children are exposed to a subtle kind of 
training that reaches far below the surface of 
their consciousness. The mere cramming of Bible 
stories and verses, or the holding up of moral 
virtues is not enough. Children are not recep- 
tacles to be filled, but participating members of 
a group. Psychologists tell us that attitudes de- 
velop slowly out of cumulative social experiences. 
These experiences are most often repeated at 
home. Children’s attitudes are affected by whether 
or not they are truly wanted and loved, by the 
way their mistakes are corrected, and by what is 
expected of them as members of a family group. 

So much learning is by imitation—how mother 
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speaks to the milkman, what dad says about the 
neighbors, how guests and visiting relatives are 
received in the home. The lifted eyebrow, the 
frown, the tone of voice, the off-side slur, the 
laugh, the deprecatory remark, all make impres- 
sions on children. They are born imitators. 

Since children are so impressed by what they 
live with, how does teaching about God, Christ, 
the Bible, and the Church really influence them? 
The answer depends on the light in which it is 
presented. If God is portrayed as a far-away 
deity and of nebulous value, little happens. But 
if God is pictured as the One who provides us 
each with families, food, and friends, the One 
who sent Jesus in love to us—grateful and trust- 
ful attitudes develop. If God is portrayed as the 
One who planned the world so that all people 
contribute to one another’s welfare, then right 
social attitudes develop. 

In teaching children, adults must be genuinely 
Christian. How can parents become that way? 
By reading, thinking, praying, studying, visiting 
new scenes, making new friends, joining study 
groups with special reference to social issues, and 
becoming involved in community affairs. They 
can express appreciation of people, then, as 
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children grow older, they, too, will understand 
and appreciate the value of others. Another way 
to help boys and girls achieve wider horizons, 
and to develop compassion, sympathy, and re- 
sponsibility is by sharing and giving through 
practical service projects, with every gift a link 
of love and understanding, not a gesture of 
charity. Play, such a natural part of a child’s life, 
can contribute to development. The very play 
materials can help children feel a part of the 
whole world. Dolls of many complexions and 
costumes will make the peoples of the world 
seem real, just as radio and television broadens 
a child’s awareness of other races. Invited guests 
who have lived or visited abroad deepen the 
understanding of brotherhood and bring about 
good will. If there are several races and groups 
of people in the neighborhood, it is well to point 
up the likenesses, as well as differences, in all 
people. Visit other churches or families and so 
give boys and girls an opportunity to mix freely. 

All parents are responsible for giving their 
children love, security, and a knowledge of God 
that will develop within them respect for them- 
selves, respect for others, and reverence for God. 
Train up a child in the way he should go; and 
when he is old, he will not depart from it. The 
lesson of sympathy, understanding, acceptance of 
oneself, and therefore of others, must be learned 
in childhood if it is to become a permanent char- 
acter trait. What attitudes are you exposing your 
children to? 


“Invited guests .. 
brotherhood.” 


. deepen the understanding of 
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THE Church, 


by Jon Regier 

Executive Secretary of the 
Home Missions Division, 
National Council of Churches. 
A Presbyterian minister, Mr. 
Regier has been associated 
with Community House work in 
Chicago and Detroit. 


THE PRESIDENT of the Women’s Association, 
with glowing adjectives, introduced the next 
speaker as a missionary who had sacrificed 
so much to live in the slums of the great 
city. When no one stood up to speak, I began 
to look around to see where he might be. 
Suddenly I heard the words, “Mr. Jon Regier 
will now tell us of his work and success.” I 
was startled. Me a missionary? Oh, no. ’'m 
the pastor of an inner-city church and the 
director of a neighborhood house. My work? 
No! I’ve been called by God to serve; this 
is His work. Success? This is not for man 
to measure. 

After the meeting many of my listeners 
came up and extended kind words that car- 
ried more sympathy than appreciation. I 
knew then that I had failed to communicate. 
That night the discomfort of the torrid, stock- 
yard-laden humidity of the asphalt jungle 
was nothing compared to the suffering of my 
soul. Questions in kaleidoscopic fashion 
kept reshaping themselves in my mind. Does 
not the problem of housing exploitation con- 
cern church women? Isn’t there some rela- 
tionship between “white only” Protestant 
churches in the suburbs and crowded slums 
in the city? Aren’t women concerned about 
political corruption, the bribe, the pay-off, 
and rule by intimidation? 

Fortunately—for this happened some time 
ago—this was not the end, but a beginning, 
the beginning of a relationship that has in- 
spired church women to give of their time, 
energies, and money for the inner-city mission 
program and many others. It was the begin- 
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ning, too, of the realization that, in the growing 
complexities of our shrinking world, the “local” 
and “general” missions of the Church are becom- 
ing almost synonymous, while the gap between 
missionary enterprise and the self-supporting 
church is narrowing. 

Let us look at some of our traditional home 
mission concerns as they relate to the local mis- 
sion of the Church. 

For many years the Church has devoted itself 
to the Indian in an effort to present to him in 
meaningful terms the message of Christ and the 
Church. This was largely done on or near the 
reservation. Today, in major metropolitan areas, 
Indians are among the newcomers in the city. 
While the Church has at times almost erred in 
being overconcerned for the Indian on the reser- 
vation, it has failed to make positive efforts that 
would bring him into its fellowship in the city. 
Creative approaches to this problem must be 
tackled co-operatively through a sincere, aggres- 
sive outreach to our brothers, not as Indians set 
apart, but now as city neighbors. 

Church building a missionary enterprise? Yes, 
one of the biggest fields of endeavor. Projections 
indicate one billion dollars of church construc- 
tion for 1959. Behind this impressive figure is 
a dynamic story—the growth of the megapolis, 
the exodus of city dwellers to the suburbs, the 
rushing into center-city of masses of newcomers. 
Slum areas are transplanted, and too often the 
new community only enlarges its problems. 

New concepts of planning must emerge 
plan for the community, a plan for the Protestant 
Church, a plan for the individual churches. In 
the plans for the new community, be it develop- 
ment or redevelopment, the Church must be sure 
that the welfare of people as children of God is 
built in from the beginning. Stewardship in new 
church developments must be re-evaluated in the 
light of the price we must pay for land, because 
insufficient funds have often caused us to wait 
too long. A $10,000 piece of cornfield can cost 
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The ministry to rural people has changed as much as 
methods of farming. 


a tenth of a million dollars, once the develop- 
ment gets under way. With the soaring costs of 
construction, are we mortgaging the evangeliza- 
tion of future generations because we’ve been too 
elaborate today? 

People follow jobs. Agricultural laborers and 
construction workers and military personnel con- 
stantly on the move, create a challenging mission 
task. The problem of helping these migrants to 
find a meaningful relationship to the local church 
and outlets for Christian service is an ever grow- 
ing mission task. 

With increasing leisure time, more citizens 
every year are spending their week ends away 
from home. Traditionally, the week end is a time 
to worship God. Does this mean that we will 
belong to a church.where we enjoy the restful 
week end and return to the city to live the other 
four or five days? The National Missions thrust 
of the wagon trail must readapt itself to the free- 
way and the toll road. 





This young Indian, his life no longer confined by the 
reservation, leaves home for life in the city. ... 


A half century ago, central Europeans from 
depressed areas immigrated to our cities. By and 
large, the new working force was served by the 
Roman Catholic Church. The Protestant Church 
had a token force of mission churches and insti- 
tutions concentrating primarily on developing 
city churches to serve other than the new labor 
force. In spite of automation, a new labor force 
has continued to be in demand and rural Ameri- 
cans, often from depressed areas, swarm into our 
cities in the hope of better things. These new- 
comers are mainly Protestant in background and 
heritage, but social, educational, cultural, and 
racial characteristics often serve as a deterrent to 
their participation in the Church. Many oppor- 
tunities are lost because these people are settling 
in areas where our church has been traditionally 
weak, or from which we have already fled. Each 
local church and every denomination must decide 
whether the Church of Christ shall be available 
for all, or whether the Church as we know it just 
isn’t for some folks. 
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Having stressed some of the voids, it is also 
necessary to stress some of the abundance. In 
areas of declining population (particularly rural), 
in some areas where planning was unsound, we 
often find several, and sometimes many, churches 
competing with each other. In a day when some 
communities must wait for new churches, we 
dare not afford the luxury of “squatters’ rights” 
and denominational pride. Painful as it is, the 
churches must evaluate themselves in the light of 
community need and potential, even though the 
evaluation might indicate that they aren’t really 
needed. 

This evaluation is far from complete, but 
serves to indicate some of the complex problems 
today facing national missions boards and com- 
mittees, individual churches, and people. From 
the local church to national boards, creative men 
and women are seeking sound and dynamic ap- 
proaches to ever greater problems. The ultimate 
result rests with each one of us. In these days 
when the whole world is watching us, when mass 
media spread propaganda around the world in 
minutes, what message are we sending? Are we 
showing the world that the Church in the United 
States is vital, dynamic, and concerned? What 
more can we do? We can rededicate ourselves to 
the cause of bringing Christ to the whole com- 
munity, and the nation nearer to its Savior. The 
challenge is with us, here and now! 























Often the old city church 
must be renovated—or 
rebuilt. 
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by an Oregon Pastor 


THAT THIS WRITER, a mere man, should dare to 
walk into the pages of a fine new magazine 
where even angels might well hesitate to tiptoe, 
is no indication that this is no longer a woman’s 
world, nor that CONCERN is not a woman’s pub- 
lication. It merely signifies that I have been 
granted freedom of the press (invitationally and 
temporarily ) to invade this woman’s world and 
scratch my pen on a topic that the angels would 
not think of touching. Yet withal, it is a vital 
topic that concerns all who bear the name 
“Christian.” 

Every so often the matter of the propriety of 
profit-making enterprises invades our thoughts, 
and we reluctantly ask ourselves if it is right, 
if it is even Christian, to employ profit-making 
activities in order to augment the church budget. 
Then we cautiously consider the merits and un- 
derlying philosophy of bake sales, bazaars, rum- 
mage sales, car washes, dinners for profit, and 
the like. The very fact that the issue arises per- 
haps denotes that our collective Christian con- 
science is unsettled over this question, “How big 
should we make the dollar sign in our church?” 
After having served at least one church which 
placed great stock in profit-making activities, | 
am now certain that such activities are more 
harmful than helpful. 

Reliance upon the profits from remunerative 
church projects can become a financial crutch 
that a congregation may hesitate to discard, even 
after it has become financially healthy. It seems 
easier to lean on the financial crutch than to 
stand on one’s own feet by means of the Every 
Member Canvass and good old sacrificial Chris- 
tian giving. 

It is often argued that pay dinners afford 
opportunity for good fellowship to the dinner- 
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preparers. However, there are times when the 
Christian fellowship evaporates in a creeping 
smog of resentment and criticism toward “the 
girls” who are supposed to be on deck furiously 
peeling potatoes and who are so strangely absent. 

“But,” some will insist, “these monthly bazaars 
give me an opportunity to serve my church.” 
True—you do aid in making profits for your 
church. Perhaps you feel that Jesus would ap- 
prove your method of serving Him and His 
Church in this fashion. But did He instruct His 
disciples to go out and procure more coins for 
Judas’ money bags? Or did He say Go. . . and 
make disciples of all nations . . .? After all, who 
had the right of it—Martha, the entertainer, or 
Mary, the learner? Surely, in a distraught and 
reeling world that seems fit to explode at any 
moment, the members of Jesus’ Church have 
more important things to do than to harness their 
energies to making financial profits for that 
Church! Better to use that time to make disciples 
of all nations. 

Others may maintain that a church provides 
an invaluable community service by means of its 
dinners, sales, bazaars, and car washes. True, 
after the community has become conditioned to 
such activities, it comes to look to the church 
to provide these accommodations. Besides, it 
soothes the conscience of the non-churchman by 
assuring him that he is really helping the church 
when he buys a ticket to its dinner. However, 
just what is the nature of the Christian serv- 
ice that the church is expected to render unto 
Caesar’s community? Is this community service 
affected by profit-producing activities—or is it 
possibly more akin to the “reasonable service” of 
which the Apostle Paul writes? 

Granted there are many sincere church women 
who have embraced church profit-making enter- 
prises. Many churches have had to come up the 
hard way, financially, and they have desperately 
grasped at all straws of support to keep them 
viable. | would never question the sincerity of 
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those ladies who pitched in to save and support 
their treasured church when the going was rocky. 
Many pastors are grateful to dedicated ladies who 
have sacrificed time and efforts to save the finan- 
cial life of their church when the end seemed 
imminent. Too often, it had to be the ladies who 
were the rescuing knights-errant of a_hard- 
pressed church. While the men stood around 
with their hands in their pockets and discussed 
the plight of the church, the ladies (God bless 
em!) pitched in and did something! 

Nevertheless, all who are Christian activists 
must remember that one of the most dangerous 
heresies for twisting our Christian philosophy 
into a subtle heresy is that which intimates that 
perhaps Jesus meant that goals were so impor- 
tant it doesn’t matter how we arrive at them. 
This is an inviting and insidious viewpoint that 
has plagued the Church ever since people have 
begun to misunderstand Jesus. 

Significantly enough, we find no support of 
profit-making in New Testament theology. 
Throughout Scripture the explicit and implicit 
emphasis is on self-denial, and on proportionate 
or sacrificial giving. Profit-making, no matter for 
what purpose, is not endorsed by Jesus, nor 
extolled by any of the New Testament worthies. 
The whole New Testament concept of Christian 
stewardship can be undercut if the churches re- 
sort to profit-making enterprises. Profit-making, 
though it may not be basically un-Christian, is 
patently non-Christian, and it can beget un- 
Christian attitudes and practices. 

I have attempted to be analytical rather than 
dogmatic. My approach has been one of “Come 
let us reason together.” Having done so, let me 
politely retire from these pages as gallantly and 
gracefully as possible, and return to the relative 
obscurity of my work-laden study. It has been a 
pleasure to speak to all of you, and I shall not 
soon forget this. 


Photo Credits: Merrill Chase, 15 (lower 1.) ; Clark 
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Rowena 
Dickev 
HicCutchen 





UNITED PRESBYTERIAN WOMEN join their sis- 
ters in the Southern Presbyterian Church in 
their sorrow over the loss of their beloved 
Executive Secretary, Rowena Dickey Mc- 
Cutchen, who died quietly in the Emory 
Hospital in Atlanta, Georgia, April 6, 1959. 

In her relatively brief service as the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Board of Women’s 
Work of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U. S., she exercised a remarkable leadership 
in the entire Christian community. She had 
previously carried responsibility in the area 
of missionary education under the Board of 
World Mission. As a bride she went with her 
husband to the Belgian Congo in missionary 
service. There, her son, Leighton, was born 
and her husband died. 

Her contributions in the field of women’s 
work were based on strong convictions that 
every life must count in the building of the 
Kingdom. A member of the General Board of 
the United Church Women, she had been ap- 
pointed a delegate of her Church to the forth- 
coming World Presbyterian Alliance meeting 
in Brazil, where she had expected to partici- 
pate in the dedication of the new Institute on 
Lay Leadership Training. This gift of the 
women of the two Churches to the Brazil 
Presbyterian Church on their centennial cele- 
bration, was the idea of Rowena McCutchen 
when it was known that the three Presby- 
terian Churches would not unite. She felt 
that the women could unite in mission and 
do something so “significant that it will really 
make a real difference to the future.” 

She will always be remembered as a per- 
son of winsomeness and courage, intelligence 
and imagination, of happy abandon and good 
judgment. Those who worked with her were 
sustained by her spirit and her faith, and have 
been inspired to use their lives in their time 
to whatever is so “significant that it will 
really make a real difference to the future.” 
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Recently, the entire congregation 
of the Central Presbyterian Church 
in Des Moines, Iowa, heard the 
Charter presented and interpreted 
by their pastor, the Rev. Arthur 
Cruickshank, who chose it as the 
subject of two sermons. 


A new insight into the problems 
of the mentally ill has come to one 
Minnesota woman who has com- 
bined “some of the lessons learned 
from Meet Dr. Luke with the Char- 
ter for Christian Action. She writes, 
“I have been a psychiatric aide at 
the St. Peter State Hospital, St. 
Peter, Minnesota, for six years 
where I have become increasingly 
aware of the problems of those 
confined in a large institution for 
the mentally ill. My intimate daily 
contact has whetted my desire to 
do something to alleviate the un- 
pleasantness of their condition.” 

She goes on to say, “While we 
studied ‘Dr. Luke and the Social 
Outcast’ in our circle, we drew out 
of a hat the name of a patient at 
St. Peter’s. We were to make a ‘pal’ 
of this patient for the coming year. 
This served to focus the attention 
of the church women on an in- 
dividual patient, to take a personal 
interest in her. It was a practical, 
simple thing to do. A card, a small 
gift, a treat—just someone ‘out- 
side’ to whom the patient could 
write a letter—makes the world a 
brighter place for a patient who 
has felt herself locked away and 
forgotten. Any woman, any place, 
any circle could do this same 
thing.” 

It is this woman’s dream that 
associations might help to sponsor 
patients’ circles. “They would so 
enjoy the programs and material 
we have. They need spiritual help 
so badly. They would love to do 
the overseas sewing assignments, 
too. What a lift to their spirits to 
know that someone needed them 
and their prayers.” 


“And since we believe that God 
does work through people to 
change the world, we believe that 
what we do in the years ahead will 
make a difference.” 

Taking as inspiration this final 
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paragraph in the introduction to 
the Charter for Christian Action, 
the Women’s Association of the 
Presbyterian Church of Morris- 
town, New Jersey, held a meeting 
of the entire association as a cul- 
mination of circle discussions on 
the various divisions of the 
Charter. 

The plan was described as fol- 
lows: “First, to have each circle 
discuss one of the questions among 
its members, and then, bring a 
condensed report of the discussion 
to the next meeting of the associa- 
tion for everyone to hear.” 

Having participated in one of 
the “more than 4,000 small study 
groups” whose thinking contrib- 
uted to the formation of the 
Charter, these women of Morris- 
town said they “found the discus- 
sions so interesting and thought- 
provoking that it seemed a shame 
not to be able to share them with 
all the women of our church.” 


In presenting the Charter for 
Christian Action to the New York 
presbyterial meeting in January, 
the secretary for Spiritual Life and 
Stewardship said, “My first con- 
cern... was to prepare for Chris- 
tian action. First, we must accept 
the Holy Spirit before we move 
ahead in the work of Christ’s King- 
dom... In the study of the newly 
adopted Charter, we are struck by 
the need for directing our spiritual 
growth into channels of action for 
our faith.” 

With the assistance of some of 
the members of her local organiza- 
tion, she prepared a series of 
guide-posts constructed from the 


Women move from stud y 


which produced charter to action 


which implements tt. 


use of each letter in the words 
Spiritual Action. 

You may want to supply your 
own words in your group, but 
these are just a few of hers: 


S Study the Bible and Christian 
literature. 

P Participate in public worship 
regularly. 

I /nform yourself. Keep alert to 
issues affecting the life of the 
nation and the world. 

R Reflect your witness to Christ, 
so that His radiance may shine 
through you. 

I Inject Christ into casual con- 
versation. 

T Take time to go apart with 
God. 


Realizing the special need for 
members of the Christian com- 
munity to share both the joys and 
sorrows of life, the women of one 
church have formed a committee 
to visit families who have ex- 
perienced the joy of a new life 
born into the family or have 
suffered the loss of a loved one. 
“In the latter instance,” says one 
of these visitors, “these women 
feel that a friendly call made in 
the name of the church can bring 
special comfort. It may mean 
much for the future relationship 
between the family and_ the 
church.” 

Empowered by the prayer, 
“Lord, speak to me that I may 
speak,” the women of this church, 
with the help and guidance of 
their minister, are helping to ex- 
tend the Church into the very 
heart of family life. 
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Role? 





by Betty Ormsbee Mould 


Mrs. Ralph N. Mould is the wife of the Co-ordinator 
of Administration and Leadership Program, Board of 
Christian Education. 


CLOWNS, COMEDIANS, and humorists seem to 
have an uncanny ability to sense and interpret 
current trends and everyday personal problems. 
A recent newspaper cartoon tersely sums up a 
prevalent parental complex. A psychiatrist asks 
a careworn middle-aged man, ‘“‘And did this feel- 


ing of insignificance come on suddenly . . . or 
develop normally with marriage and _ parent- 
hood?” * 


There are fathers and mothers who seem to 
find a queer satisfaction in accepting total respon- 


*“Grin and Bear It’ by Lichty, The Evening Bulletin, Thursday, 
February 5, 1959. 


“Parents who believe that the purposeful Christian 
home generates dynamic living know they need not 
assume the scapegoat role.” 
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National Family Week . May 3 to 10 


sibility for the actions and faults of their off- 
spring. Actually, they are taking the line of least 
resistance with only one type of response to 
make to all their children’s questions. When a 
teen-ager roars, “Why, oh why, didn’t you make 
me learn to play the cello? All my friends play 
something!” The parent reacts typically. “I was 
wrong. I’m terribly sorry. If I had it to do over 
again. . .” And this from doting parents who 
bought a cello instead of a rug, scrounged pen- 
nies to pay for lessons, suffered the pains of 
“practice,” and weekly cajoled and prophesied 
fame as they shoved the reluctant student in the 
direction of his music teacher. This kind of com- 
ment absolves the child of responsibility. The 
parents accept it all, adding another burden to 
their load of self reproach. 

No parents can claim they never blundered in 
rearing their family, never wounded, nor misun- 
derstood, nor steam-rollered their children. Yet 
despite these imperfect parents, the human race 
continues to thrust up its outstanding young 
members. Genius continues to come forth from 
improbable doors of miserable homes, and spir- 
itual bums from privileged backgrounds. 

Parents who believe that the purposeful Chris- 
tian home generates dynamic living know they 
need not assume the scapegoat role. They regard 
it as dishonest and crippling to both themselves 
and their children. They know the guilt they 
sometimes feel is a healthy and necessary ingre- 
dient in their lives as parents. 

We have been clinically objective up to this 
point, trying for focus through impersonal binoc- 
ulars. However, a parent seldom stays that way 
long. For how can one impart or be convinced, 
except out of one’s own experience? 

We, as parents, may even come to regard our- 
selves as minor particles of the main stream of 
generations. Plain old routine can make us sus- 
pect that we are merely counterparts of the lowly 
nurse plant that briefly feeds and sheliers its 
seedling charge and dies down to make way for 
the more important growth. If the new shoot is 
an unfortunate specimen it is obvious that it got 
inferior growing conditions. 

We may question just how adept we have been 
at child rearing when we are proven wrong in 
the forecast we made over the baby’s crib for his 
personality and talents. We may be jarred when 
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the children begin to spot slight imperfections 
in their noble parents. We are shaken when 
“ugly streaks” in the family seem to expose 
what we have left undone. After the children 
leave home, we may even make a career of 
confirming our ineptitude. Because we feel we 
have neglected answering intellectual questions 
we are inclined to blame every future failure on 
ourselves. 

After listening to soap operas for a week as 
an assignment, a radio critic commented: “I 
haven’t heard of a single catastrophe in five days 
of emotional welter that a few words of horse 
sense could not have cleared up.” Paralleling this 
thought, the foggy parental puzzlement could be 
cleared up by a few words of Christian common 
sense. 

Don’t be under any illusion! What children 
become does not depend entirely on what par- 
ents do or don’t do. God has a part in all this 
mystery of growth. 

On page 25 of his book How Christian Parents 
Face Family Problems, J. C. Wynn comments: 


“When one stops to think about it, it is an 
amazing thing that God should have chosen fum- 
bling amateurs to carry out the most important 
task in the world: that of rearing the young 
in the ‘nurture and admonition of the Lord.’ 
Our wisdom would have dictated some other 
arrangement; but he ‘moves in a mysterious 
way his wonders to perform. Having chosen 
parents to do the job, he does not leave them 
alone with it.” 

Naturally, watching our children grow up may 
make us susceptible to irrelevant guilt and inferi- 
ority germs. However, growing up with our chil- 
dren will immunize us to all but the normal and 
protective reactions. 

If we, as parents, do any kind of an honest 
job we will, in the process, leave guilt thoughts 
behind—we will go forward to more wholesome 
and effective parent-children relationships. We 
will find God ready to forgive our inadequacy 
and accept us according to our intention to 
bring up our children as Christians and respon- 
sible citizens. 


In this article Mrs. Edgar O. Hill tells how the principles 
of Social Education and Action influenced the adminis- 
tration of city government in Newport Beach, California. 





by Dora O. Hill 


THE QUESTION I have been asked most often in 
the past four years is, “How did you happen to 
become Mayor of Newport Beach?” In answer- 
ing this question I always go back to the Sunday 
evening discussion group made up of couples 
from our St. Andrews Presbyterian Church. We 
talked about a variety of subjects, among them 
our municipal government. We asked ourselves 
questions about various departments in the city 
and found that we knew very little about our 
local government. It was decided to invite the 
Mayor, the City Manager, the City Clerk, a 
Councilman, and the local newspaper publisher 
to talk to our group. Many questions followed 
the talks, but one invariably was asked, “What 
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can we, as Christian citizens, do to help our 
city?” The answer was always the same, “When 
there is a vacancy on the City Council, run a 
good candidate from your group.” 

At the conclusion of the informative talks on 
our city, many evenings were spent pointing fin- 
gers at one another asking, “How about you run- 
ning for Council?” Many of the men could not 
run because of business demands, lack of time, 
or family pressures. The fingers pointed my way, 
but my husband and I laughinyly refused, even 
though my activities in church, PTA, Scouts, and 
Community Chest assured that I was known in 
the area. 

Time slipped by and the deadline for filing for 
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council seats was at hand. Finally, our group 
selected Bob, our host of the Sunday evening 
meetings, to be our candidate. The morning of 
the last day, our minister, the postmaster, and 
Bob arrived at my home just as I was leaving for 
the doctor’s office to take care of sudden colds 
contracted by my two young granddaughters 
temporarily in my care. I thought they had come 
to get another signature on Bob’s filing papers. 
Instead, much to my surprise, they wanted to 
file mine. Bob’s plans had changed and he had 
decided to file for a vacant Assembly seat in the 
California State Legislature. It was 9:30 A.M.; 
my husband had gone to Los Angeles for the day 
and I assured them that I would not file without 
his consent. Our minister agreed to contact him 
while I took the children to the doctor’s office. 
Meeting me there afterward, the minister assured 
me that my husband had no objection. While the 
doctor signed my papers, the postmaster volun- 
teered to have the children’s prescription filled, 
and to have his wife baby-sit while we went to 
the City Hall to file my papers. The deadline was 
at noon. The filing was completed just twelve 
minutes before the hour. 

During the intervening weeks I had many 
qualms and received much heckling from my 
family. My husband had given his consent be- 
cause he was sure that I could never be elected. 
But when the votes were counted, we learned 
that I had been elected by the largest majority 
ever given a candidate in our city of Newport 
Beach. 

From being the first woman elected to the 
council, it was a quick step to being named the 
first woman mayor in the city and the county. 
It took much study to learn about my city. The 
League of California Cities holds a two-day semi- 
nar for new mayors and councilmen after each 
election, and there I learned a great deal in a 
short time. 

During one of my early council meetings, a 
petition was presented with about 600 names de- 
manding that council action should be taken to 
improve the “Easter Week” problem. For many 
years teen-agers from all over southern Califor- 
nia had converged on Balboa and Balboa Island 
for Easter week, many without chaperones or 
sufficient funds to see them through the vacation. 
This meant that the population of our city dou- 
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bled during that week, resulting in serious traffic 
congestion, petty thievery, and all-night disturb- 
ances from teen-age liquor parties. A tragic acci- 
dent on Highway 101 just before the Easter week 
of 1954 had dramatized the need for action. 

The community responded by selecting a rep- 
resentative from each organization to act as a 
steering committee. This committee called sev- 
eral Town Hall meetings to explore the problem 
and suggest remedies. Overcrowded housing was 
one of the glaring problems, as was the lack of 
chaperones and the procurement of liquor by 
teen-agers. After much study the Council passed 
a Housing Ordinance which licensed rentals dur- 
ing the Easter vacation period. This ordinance 
stipulated that when the license fee was paid, the 
lessee and the lessor agreed to have their prop- 
erty open for inspection by police and fire officials 
to insure against overcrowding. Easter week of 
1955 was the quietest in history. Many letters of 
commendation from citizens were received, but 
some merchants and renters were very unhappy. 
There was talk of recall for the Mayor. When the 
merchants checked their receipts and took into 
consideration the lack of pilfering, they found 
conditions were really improved. One disgruntled 
property owner on Balboa Island sued the city, 
declaring the Housing Ordinance unconstitu- 
tional, and he won his case. However, the effect 
of having the Ordinance in force in 1955 showed 
the residents that much could be done. Block 
counsellors were established, there was increased 
police protection, foot patrols were instituted in 
certain areas, and the publicity given our efforts 
brought improved chaperonage. 

Easter week was only one of many challenging 
problems that came before the city council dur- 
ing the four years I served as Mayor of Newport 
Beach. During these years at City Hall I was 
undergirded by a faithful prayer group at my 
church. The feeling of strength that came from 
the knowledge that friends were interceding is 
difficult to describe. 

The concern for the welfare of our city felt 
by our little discussion group has gone out in 
ever-widening circles. There is an aroused inter- 
est in our community in civic affairs. It is with 
grateful humility that I look back from retire- 
ment as Mayor, upon the accomplishments of 
this group in our community. 
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No Women’s Convocation will be 
held this year at General Assembly 
meeting in Indianapolis. 

Women who have attended the 
Convocation have had to miss a 
session of General Assembly, and 
there has been a growing feeling 
among them that they would pre- 
fer not to have a separate meeting. 

Conferences on _ evangelism, 
which precede the General Assem- 
bly, begin on May 18, and the first 
session of Assembly on May 20, 
closing May 27. Women are urged 
to avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity to participate in the total 
life of the Church. 


Alice Edwards and Dorothy Wag- 
ner, Commission area secretaries 
in the West Central and Eastern 
area, respectively, will return short- 
ly from three months spent in Asia. 

In Egypt, they presented to Mrs. 
Ibrahim Said, president of the 
women’s organization of Egypt, a 
medallion bearing the UPW de- 
sign as a token of the Egypt-Amer- 
ican friendship span. 

Together they visited presbyte- 
rials in Pakistan and the national 
meeting of women’s organizations 
in Thailand. Dorothy Wagner will 
spend May in Korea, sharing in a 
leadership training experience with 
women there. Alice Edwards car- 
ried out a similar project in the 
Philippines in April. 

This is a part of the mutual 
service among women leaders 
made possible by the Commission 
Opportunity gift of 1958. 


A Guatemalan Goodwill Caravan 
composed of thirty students of the 
University of San Carlos, Guate- 
mala, who are also members and 
officers of the Student Christian 
Association, in March and April 
visited representative university 
campuses, student Christian cen- 
ters, churches, civic groups, indus- 
trial installations, historical sites, 
and other points in the American 
Mid-West. 

Their purpose was to observe, 
inquire, understand, and to share 
their experiences with university 
students and church groups in the 
United States and Guatemala. The 
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itinerary included New Orleans, 
Louisiana; Lawrence, Kansas; 
Ames, lowa; Chicago, Illinois; St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, Minneso- 
ta; Dubuque, Iowa; and Spring- 
field, Illinois. 

This project of cultural ex- 
change was under the auspices of 
the Guatemalan and United States 
governments. The Evangelical Stu- 
dent Center in Guatemala City, to 
which the Caravan members are 
related, had requested the Com- 
mission on Ecumenical Mission 
and Relations to assist in arrang- 
ing the itinerary. The Director of 
the Caravan was the Rev. Robert 
C. Thorp, a fraternal worker of 
the United Presbyterian Church, in 
charge of the Evangelical Student 
Center in Guatemala City. 


Missionary Arrivals 
Please contact through your 
Area Commission Representative. 
April 
Cameroun: Dr. and Mrs. L. K. 
Anderson 
Iran: Miss Leree S. Chase 
May 
Egypt: Rev. and Mrs. Bernard E. 
Quick 
India: Miss Blanche Sample; Rev. 
and Mrs. J. Reid Graham; Miss 
Doris E. Crawford; Rev. and 
Mrs. W. D. Wardwell; Mr. and 
Mrs. William Wiser; Mr. and Mrs. 
James C. Kincaid 
Korea: Dr. and Mrs. J. Claude 
Thomson; Mr. and Mrs. Dexter N. 
Lutz (arrived in February) 
Pakistan: Miss Florence Marie 
Carithers; Miss Barbara Lewis 
Philippines: Mr. and Mrs. Boyd 
Bell 


Vacation Church Schools under 
United Presbyterian auspices will 
give special attention this summer 
to providing boys and girls with 


opportunities to learn more about, 
and contribute toward, the devel- 
opment of new churches through- 
out the country. 

This learning-giving emphasis 
will center on the theme “New 
Churches needed now.” 


Teaching materials on the 
theme have been prepared. They 
include such items as pictures, 
story suggestions, and activity 
guides. 

Packets of these materials may 
be ordered from PDS Centers. 
(First one free, subsequent pack- 
ets 50¢ ea.) 


A pastor who has been active in 
interdenominational activities is 
now head of the United Presby- 
terian mission in Frenchburg, 
Kentucky. 

Dr. Glenn Stephens, until re- 
cently associate secretary of the 
Kentucky Council of Churches, 
now heads a mission program that 
includes a 33-bed hospital, a nurs- 
ing home, and a one-year home 
for the aged. No stranger to the 
mountain mission program, Mr. 
Stephens was for several years pas- 
tor of the United Presbyterian 
Church in Frenchburg and su- 
perintendent of the school that 
was part of the mission until 1957. 

The school in which he began 
his mission work was_ closed 
when the county made _ public 
school classes available to moun- 
tain youngsters. 

The Frenchburg mission was es- 
tablished in 1907 by the Women’s 
General Missionary Society of the 
United Presbyterian Church of 
North America. 


PRESBYTERIAN DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


156 Fifth Ave., New York 10. 
416 S. Franklin St., Chicago 7. 
234 McAllister St., San Francisco 2. 
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Dreams for a Presbyterta n 


Women’s College in Korea are 
Beginning to 
Come ‘True 


by Margaret Shannon 


Associate General Secretary, Commission 
on Ecumenical Mission and Relations 


READERS OF CONCERN who “shared the dream” 
of Dr. Evelyn Koh in the January issue will 
watch eagerly the development of the plans of 
the Women’s College in Korea. The creative 
plans this unusual president-elect, Dr. Koh, has 
for the college show broad vision and foresight. 
She insists that the curriculum, developed to help 
women meet the problems of Asia today, must be 
tailored to contemporary needs. It takes a lot of 
vision as well as energy, initiative, and imagina- 
tion, to make a dream come true! 

The contribution that the new Presbyterian 
Women’s College expects to make in the field of 
rural community development, is causing com- 
ment in educational circles all over Asia. Rather 
than a blueprint of elaborate college buildings, 
a picture of a Korean village woman was used 
to illustrate Dr. Koh’s dream in the January issue 
of CONCERN! Dr. Koh wants the educated lead- 





FOR CUBAN RELIEF... 


THE WORLD RELIEF and Emergency Service Com- 
mittee of the United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. has allocated $95,000 to Cuban relief 
and rehabilitation. 

The funds will be made available immediately 
and spent on the following types of projects: 

1) to establish provisional camps for home- 
less children; 

2) to establish mobile health units equipped 
to help in devastated areas; 

3) to reconstruct 250 ruined homes of people 
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Proving how international the subject of concern 
for women is... . Dr. Koh, right, discusses Christian 
women in Asia with Mrs. Kozaki of Japan 


ership of Korea to be responsive to the rapidly- 
changing Korean society. She is in correspondence 
with officials in Denmark to secure the loan of 
an expert to plan the curriculum for the Depart- 
ment on Scientific Farming, Animal Husbandry, 
Rural Housing, Sanitation, and Co-operatives! 

Other “majors” will be in Home Economics 
and Religious Education to prepare leadership in 
the Church through courses in religious educa- 
tion, and practical methods for Christian influ- 
ence of women through home and church circles. 

Dr. Koh was a member of the delegation from 
Korea to the Asia Conference of Church Women 
in Hong Kong in November 1958. The portrayal 
of Korea’s rich heritage impressed all other Asian 
countries present. 

It is with eagerness that many await the com- 
ing of an increasing number of Christian women 
of this caliber from this remarkable nation. 


in small towns in Oriente province, regardless of 
religious affiliation; 

4) to set up recreation and guidance centers 
for rebel soldiers. 

The funds come from the One Great Hour of 
Sharing Fund collected from Presbyterian con- 
gregations during 1958. The money will be spent 
by the Presbyterian Church of Cuba, of which 
the Reverend Francisco Garcia is superintendent 
and represents the Board of National Missions of 
the United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
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FOLLOWING THE publication of the double page 
spread of pictures with accompanying story titled, 
New Days . . . New Duties, in the February issue of 
CONCERN, in which thirteen new up-and-coming staff 
assignments were announced by the Women’s Work 
Elsie Penfield, Secretary | Department of the three Program Agencies of the 





for the Department of Church . . . we were deluged with requests for photos 
’ Women’s Work, Board of . ; x 
National. Missions. of the nine other well known staff members not 


New York City included—since their work continues the same. So 


here they are! 


These are deliberately placed on center page spread 
pages (as was the February story) so you can easily re- 
move them for reference, cut them out for poster and 
interpretation use, or adapt them in any ingenious way 
you wish to use them in relation to your work. 

On the next two pages an article, accompanied by a 
map of the United States divided regionally, interprets 
for your reference the scope of the work carried on in 

Mary Ingram, Interboard _ the five area offices of Women’s Work by these 22 able 


Secretary for Women’s members who comprise the Women’s staff. 
Work, New York City 

(Former Commission Sec- 

retary, West-CentralArea) 





Meet These 
Seven Area 


Secretaries 





Virginia Francis, Board of Carolyn Mathews, Board of Mary Turrentine, Commission 
Christian Education, West National Missions, Eastern Secretary, North Central 
Central Area, Kansas City Area, New York City Area, Chicago 





Edith Brookmiller, Board of Dorothy Foster, Board of Rachel Benfer, Board of Elizabeth Manuel, Board of 


Christian Education, North National Missions, West National Missions, Western Christian Education, Western 
Central Area, Chicago Central Area, Kansas City Area, San Francisco Area, San Francisco 
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THE PROGRAM of United Presbyterian Women 
emphasizes the general mission of the Church, as 
carried on by the program agencies, the Boards 
of National Missions and Christian Education, 
and the Commission on Ecumenical Mission and 
Relations. It is a great enterprise, with a program 
of serious study, of giving that amounts to sev- 
eral million dollars annually, of leadership train- 
ing; the whole undergirded with a growing spir- 
itual strength expressed in prayer, fellowship, 
and concern. 

Working with the women of the Church in 
this great enterprise, is a women’s staff num- 
bering twenty-two, provided by the three pro- 
gram agencies. You met some of these staff 
members in the February issue; the rest you will 
find in this issue to complete the roster of names 
and faces. 


Five Area Offices for Widespread Service 

The Western area offices in San Francisco 
serve the synodicals of Arizona, California, 
Idaho, New Mexico, Oregon, and Washington. 

The West Central area offices in Kansas City 
serve the synodicals of Colorado, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, South Dakota, Texas, and Wyoming. 

The North Central (formerly called East Cen- 
tral) area offices in Chicago serve the synodicals 
of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, 
and Wisconsin. 

The East Central area (established January 1 
to increase the service in the eastern part of the 
country, where United Presbyterians are thicker 
than spatter!) has been created out of the East- 
ern and former East Central areas. Offices in 
Pittsburgh serve the synodicals of Western Penn- 
sylvania (presbyterials of Lake Erie, Shenango, 
Beaver-Butler, Washington, Pittsburgh, Red- 
stone, Kiskaminetas, Konemaugh, Huntingdon, 
Northumberland), West Virginia, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, and Mid-South. 

The Eastern area offices of the Commission 
and National Missions in New York, and Chris- 
tian Education in Philadelphia, serve the synodi- 
cals of Atlantic, Baltimore, Catawba, Florida, 
New England, New Jersey, New York, Eastern 
Pennsylvania (presbyterials of Big Spring, Lack- 
awanna, Lehigh, Donegal, Philadelphia). 

All offices, with their complete addresses and 
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Serving You... + 


FROM 
NORTH TO SOUTH 
and EAST TO WEST 


names of area secretaries, are listed on the back 
cover of the Manual on Organization. 


An Area Secretary’s Duties 

What does an area secretary do? She has to be 
a twin, with her double responsibility, and ought 
to be quadruplets to keep up with her schedule. 

First, she is a member of the Area Cabinet 1 
(composed of the three area secretaries), which 
provides service to women’s organizations in all 
phases of their activity. The Area Cabinet helps 
officers plan, and provides resource leaders for 
stated meetings—the synodical mid-winter exec- 
utive committee meeting, spring presbyterials, 
synodical meetings, fall presbyterial and dis- 
trict meetings. For the sake of convenience, to 
distribute equitably the work load and to ro- 
tate information on each agency, responsibility 
for this service is divided among them so that ’ 
each is “contact secretary” for a presbyterial or 
synodical for a given period. This means, to a 
presbyterial or synodical officer, that she has a 
designated person on whom she may call for any 
information or help she may need. (Of course, 
nobody goes to jail for writing someone other 
than her contact secretary! ) 

Here might be the place to say that when you 
write to the area office, do address it to one of 
the secretaries. Each has her own office, and if 
the address is merely “the area office,” the post- 
man is baffled. 
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The area secretaries meet, as invited, with 
presbyterial or synodical executive committees to 
plan meetings, to evaluate progress and consider 
emphases needed for continued growth, to assist 
in developing leadership training teams, or help 
with any special problems. Frequently they are 
called upon by local organizations for help in 
training officers or in forming an association, 
although often a presbyterial officer can be found 
to carry out the assignment. 

Periodically, the Cabinet issues bulletins to 
all presbyterial and synodical officers for their 
information and assistance, with suggestions and 
materials for working with local companion sec- 
retaries. The Cabinet also plans for leadership 
schools, both Synod and UPW, and provides 
leaders for courses offered. 

Secondly, each area secretary is the represent- 
ative of her agency and responsible for interpre- 
tation of its work. This she does through talks at 
presbyterial and synodical meetings and, as time 
permits, in local groups. She is friend and coun- 
selor to her companion secretaries in the pres- 
byterial and synodical World Service department. 
From time to time, she writes to give information 
and share promotional ideas, providing special 
promotion aids such as slide sets, suggestions for 
charts and other devices, for interpretation in 
meetings or for them to share with their com- 
panion secretaries. 

Because of her relationship to her particular 
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agency she naturally is best informed on its work. 
However, any area secretary is competent to in- 
terpret the work of the other agencies as well as 
her own, and is often called upon to do so. 

The area offices initiate service to women’s 
organizations primarily on the presbyterial and 
synodical levels, counting on the presbyterial of- 
ficers to channel help and information to the 
local organizations. They are glad, however, to 
respond to any specific requests for help or infor- 
mation from local groups, though often this help 
can be obtained from the presbyterial officers. 


The Women’s Work Cabinet 


Coordinating and supervising these offices are 
the three headquarters executive secretaries for 
women’s work, one from each program agency, 
with their associate secretaries, operating as the 
Women’s Work Cabinet. They are the link be- 
tween their respective agencies and the women’s 
program. Their relationship to the presbyterials 
and synodicals is through the area offices, and 
any correspondence concerning meetings or 
materials should always go through the area 
office. 

The Women’s Work Cabinet is responsible for 
developing materials for program and leadership 
training projected by the National Executive 
Committee, and promotional resource for the 
program agencies as related to women’s work. 
Members are staff representatives on interde- 
nominational and United Presbyterian councils. 

The three executive secretaries serve as ex- 
officio members of the National Executive Com- 
mittee, each one acting, in rotation, as contact 
secretary for a triennium. They are also the staff 
of the Executive Committee, carrying out its pol- 
icies and plans. 


The Inter Board Office 


A year ago a new headquarters office was 
established, the Jnter Board Office of Women’s 
Work, with primary responsibility for editing, 
publishing, and distributing materials for the 
women’s program. In this office, one secretary 
represents the three program agencies. 

This is your staff. They exist to serve with you 
in the procram of United Presbyterian Women. 
Learn to know your area secretaries, and call 
upon them for any service tney can give. 
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and 
Devotionals 





DEVOTION IS MADE a reality in our lives because 
of the mystery of God’s love. He Himself, at the 
right time, provides us with the courage, the will, 
and the sinlessness to offer complete devotion. 
In the mystery of God’s love there comes the 
person to humble himself and become obedient 
unto death, even death on a cross. 

What has this to do with the devotionals that 
we offer at our meetings? Simply this: our devo- 
tion to God through Christ is the whole basis 
for whatever devotionals we make. It is written 
that the early Christians at Jerusalem devoted 
themselves to the apostles’ teaching and fellow- 
ship, to the breaking of bread and the prayers 
(The Acts 2:42). This they did, not in order to 
devote themselves to God, but because Christ 
had already devoted them to Him. Already they 
had died and had been raised to walk in newness 
of life. Already they belonged utterly to God— 
every hair of every head, every breath, every 
drop of blood. 

So is it with us. Our devotions are not simply 
something to be included in the meeting’s agenda 






hy ) by Ralph R. Sundquast, Jr. 


Assistant Secretary, 
Youth Department, Board 
of Christian Education 


as a kind of recognition that we are, after all, 
“religious persons” concerned with “religious 
values.” Devotions must not be mere half knee- 
bends to God or inclinations of the head like 
those with which we acknowledge the presence 
of an old and almost forgotten acquaintance. Nor 
should they be deep bows or pious conversation 
calculated to make us better “friends” of God. 

The custom of a short period of worship or a 
“devotional” in any gathering of Christians has 
only one purpose: to make the members of that 
fellowship more ready and courageous to accept 
God’s will in all matters that concern them. 

There are occasions when this custom seems 
to be mere performance and therefore seems to 
make little difference in the lives of the persons 
assembled. Even at such times, however, those 
who customarily have a “devotional” are being 
made aware of rebellion and pride which, too 
often in each of us, refuses God. Therefore, this 
regular period of worship is needed even when 
the spirit is not willing. 

Those who lead worship should help every 
person to meet God and to understand His pur- 
pose. In the selection of Scripture, and by prayer 
and praise, the worshipper can find the courage 
that comes in such fellowship, to accept God’s 
will. 

Meditation, prayer, praise, or hearing God’s 
Word will force the worshipper to recognize the 
shortcomings of his discipleship in respect to the 
will of God. It will cause those who worship to 
long for the freedom and joy that come with 
obedience to the will of God. It will give courage 
to the person who has dodged the voice of the 
Spirit. It will bring about a healthy humiliation, 
as each person faces his own perennial pride that 
denies a need of God. 

Our devotionals will be giving our attention 
to the apostolic teaching, which is the Bible, and 
the apostolic fellowship, which is the Church. In 
company with the rest of the fellowship, they 
will be the acting out, the devotion at the Cross, 
acknowledging that we who were dead have been 
raised to walk in newness of life just because 
there was devotion at the Cross—devotion that 
gave us utterly to God. 
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Spiritual Life and Stewardship sec- 


retaries wishing to recommend 
suitable books for private devotion 
will welcome these two excellent 
little devotional manuals written 
especially for women. Both are 
available from Westminster Book 
tores: Witherspoon Building, 
Philadelphia 7; 209 North Street, 
Pittsburgh; 220 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago 2; 315 S. Broadway, Los 
Angeles 13. 

Devotions for Women at Home 
by Martha Meister Kiely is writ- 
ten out of the author’s conviction 
that housewives grow weary not so 
much from overdoing as from un- 
der-being. Taking the common- 
place objects that women deal with 
every day, Mrs. Kiely turns them 
into parables of spiritual truth. 
Abingdon Press, $1.75. 

The Apron-Pocket Book of 
Meditation and Prayer. Seabury 
Press, $1.50. The compilers say 
of it: 

“How many times these unex- 
pected minutes happen in the 
kitchen where we seem to spend a 
great deal of time, since the mod- 
ern kitchen is becoming both 
throughway and lounging room: 
Hence this book for the apron 
pocket, which presupposes merely 
the will to spend a few minutes 
with God—and an apron pocket or 
a convenient space on the kitchen 
counter.” 





Leaders of the circle Bible study 
will find useful How to Teach Acts, 
by Joseph Gettys. This guide shows 
how to approach each study, how 
to prepare, how to get started, how 
to teach the lesson. $1.50 (paper). 

Every woman in a Bible study 
group will find How to Study Acts, 
also by Joseph Gettys, a great help 
in her personal study of this book. 
Dr. Gettys suggests how the book 
of Acts can make an intense impact 
on the church of the twentieth cen- 
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tury. $2.00 (paper). Both books 
available May 10, Westminster 
Book Store, Witherspoon Bldg., 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Thank Offering Project Slide Sets 
have been prepared, so that wom- 
en’s organizations may see the re- 
sults of their giving to the Thank 
Offering projects of the program 
agencies. Some presbyterials will 
have a set that can be borrowed or 
rented. Ask your presbyterial presi- 
dent about it. If there is not a pres- 
byterial copy, it can be rented from 
your Area office ($1.00 per show- 
ing). 

The 1959 Thank Offering is pin- 
pointed to specific places or per- 
sons: a Birthday gift to the Bra- 
zilian Church for an Institute for 
Leadership Training, so appropri- 
ate in this year of its Centennial 
and the World Presbyterian Alli- 
ance meeting there; Sage Memorial 
Hospital at Ganado, Arizona, a 
long-time favorite of Presbyterian 
women; and graduate fellowships 
in theological education, plus 
$1,000 to each of our Presbyterian 
colleges. 


A Year with the Bible, 1959, edited 
by Hugh Thomson Kerr, Jr., has 
daily Bible readings on the theme 
“The Christian Year.” 5¢ PDS. 


The Bible Book-of-the-Month for 
May is I Kings. 


Three Cubans Speak, 7% IPS tape. 
Interviews with three outstanding 
Cuban: Christians—Emilio Rodri- 
guez, Francisco Garcia, and Ce- 
celio Arrastia—on the educational, 
economic, religious, and political 
situation before and since the Cas- 
tro revolution . . . and the role 
played by the Presbyterian Church 
and other Evangelical churches in 
Cuba. Available free from your 
National Missions area secretary. 


Conducting a Meeting, 16 mm. 
film, sound, 11 minutes. Approxi- 
mate rental, black and white, $2.00. 
Available from many university 
film-rental libraries, or write to 
Young America Films, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Text-Film Depart- 
ment, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y., for the name of 
your nearest film-rental library. 
Demonstrates and explains to 
group leaders and group members 
the basic patterns of parliamentary 
procedure that contribute to an 
effective and successful meeting. 


Current Program Materials 
Mission Yearbook of Prayer, 50¢ 
We Have One Future, pictorial 
brochure on areas of service 
OVI SENS Seow b's 3 inn rae 50¢ 
Hi, Neighbor, 101 ways for 
North American neighbors 
to get acquainted......... 10¢ 
Alaska, Land of Extremes... .20¢ 
Through the Year with 


Christian Education ..... free 
Women, interpretation of 

the women’s program ..... free 
New Occasions, New Duties 

Program: Guide... .... «26.52 35¢ 
The Spirit Speaks to the 

Church, Bible Study 

6 for $1.00, each.........20¢ 


Ever-widening Circles 

Circle Community Study 

6 for $1.00, each........ 20¢ 
Inquiry and Proclamation, 

National Meeting Report. .75¢ 
No Hiding Place, play by 


Eieiery OGHey sais. <0. oon 50¢ 
Charter for Christian Action .10¢ 
Planning 3959 co. cede 10¢ 
Manual on Organization... ..25¢ 


Membership Cards, UPW, new 
1¢ each, 100 for 75¢ 
Summer Offering envelopes, 


NEWS oeaita wl ue w reue es free 
UPW Songbook, enlarged 

COMM e555 ois Kedar care dre SO 

25 or more copies to one 

MOGPESS CACM cairo cs ales 25¢ 
UPW Songbook Supplement, 

songs added to make up 

enlarged edition ........ 10¢ 


Order from 
PRESBYTERIAN DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 
156 Fifth Ave., New York 10. 


416 S. Franklin St., Chicago 7. 
234 McAllister St., San Francisco 2. 
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LETTER TO 


Dear Kathleen, 


Word has come to me that you are dating a 
boy who has asked you to forsake your faith and 
embrace Catholicism for his sake. Because you 
have received instruction in my communicants’ 
class and have sat under my teaching for a num- 
ber of years, may I say one further word to you? 

I would first like to remind you that when you 
became a Christian and joined Christ’s Church 
you were taught your freedom in Christ. You 
were taught that you freely received Christ’s sal- 
vation by faith alone, so that you were no longer 
required to win your salvation by your own 
efforts. God, in His mercy, set you loose from 
your guilt and sin because you trusted in Christ. 
You were told of the complete sufficiency of 
Christ’s death—it was a perfect sacrifice for sin, 
once for all given—and that nothing more need 
ever be done. 

By faith you receive the benefits of Christ’s 
death and appropriate them for your eternal sal- 
vation. Because of this faith, God adopts you 
as His own child and you are henceforth free to 
love Him and to live for Him. The doing of good 
works follows as an expression of your love and 
gratitude. 

Now this is the burden on my heart: if you 
become a Roman Catholic, you turn over your 
conscience to the keeping of your priest, accept- 
ing his word for what is right and wrong. You 
turn over your mind to his control, accepting 
from him authority for what you can and cannot 
read. You turn over to him your soul, accepting 
from his hand what only Christ can truly give— 
your forgiveness and your acceptance and peace 
with God. And when you are married, you turn 
over to the priest the conduct of your sex life, 
a most sacred relationship about which no man, 
least of all one belonging to a fraternity of bache- 
lors, should have any say. 

Now, I do not hate Roman Catholics. A Chris- 
tian should not hate any of his fellowmen. I 
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Through this helpful letter* to a college sophomore, the 
Board of Christian Education presents a problem often 
occurring in a family, 

*By permission of MONDAY MORNING 


simply have no admiration for the Roman re- 
ligion. So far from its being the “One True 
Church,” I think it is a caricature and perversion 
of the Church that we find in the New Testament. 
Its similarities to that Church are so remote that 
Jesus would not recognize it. 

More and more the conviction is borne in 
upon me that the Roman Church is a captive 
church. The priesthood has enslaved it and made 
it into a source of power and authority for itself. 
Your obedience but increases its power; your 
subservience but augments that authority. 

The questions in my mind are: Why make so 
great a sacrifice? Are not the things that you 
have been taught just as vital and important to 
you as your boy friend’s religion is to him? Why 
not ask him to step out of his restricted church 
and learn to know the freedom that you have 
found in Christ? Why not ask him to come your 
way? This is no more than he is asking you. 

He will be losing little in this life—if he can 
stand freedom. But, for you to be completely 
happy in his church, the only way is to forget 
that you were ever free in Christ to love Him and 
serve Him with abandon and joy; to forget that 
God alone was ever Lord of your conscience; 
that your mind was given you to search freely for 
truth; and that your salvation was ever a free 
gift of God’s grace. 

Well, Kay, these are my views about the mat- 
ter. I hope that you will consider them soberly. 
I say them because I am concerned for your 
happiness; and I have a high regard for your 
Scottish ancestors and for the faith that they 
helped rediscover in the Bible. 

If you would like to talk with me about this 
matter, either alone or with your boy friend, I 
should be glad to do so. 


Sincerely, 
Your Pastor 
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A Decade of Achievement 


by Gertrude Seubold 


Assistant Treasurer, 
Board of National Missions 


THE MIRACLE Of spring has happened once again! 
So quiet was its coming; so shy and hesitant were 
its signs of arrival. On a day when we stopped 
our business and looked out beyond the confines 
of our little.world, we were glad at what we saw, 
rejoiced in heart and took hope. 

In a manner of speaking, another miracle has 
come to pass during the past decade. Through 
the summertime gifts of warm-hearted, respon- 
sive Presbyterian women a succession of small, 
but none-the-less significant advances in the med- 
ical work and program of National Missions have 
been effected. No special acclaim attended these 
accomplishments, but year after year more sub- 
stance was added and these special medical ad- 
vances became more effective in their usefulness. 

Always relevant to the needs of the day, these 
Annual Summer Offerings have not only sup- 
ported the basic medical program, but have also 
included special thrusts into new areas of work 
and service. In 1949 the offering was $21,523 
and in 1958 it had reached $94,698! Significant 
as this increase of $73,175 may be, the miracle 
of it all is that in ten years $561,193, more than 
a half-million dollars, has been made available 
for Christ’s ministry of healing. This is the result 
of a quiet, consistent, dedicated, and ever-grow- 
ing concern of women who remembered, even 
when meetings weren't being held, to put aside 
their extra gifts for medical missions. 

The diversity of special thrusts made possible 
by these contributions has been amazing! The 
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Nurse Virginia Boardman treats the patients who come 
to the clinic at Tselani, thirty-five miles from Ganado, 
Arizona 


need for new and special medical equipment in 
school and college infirmaries, hospitals and clin- 
ics is a constant one. On two occasions the sum- 
mer offering met this need. When the training of 
nurses’ aids became essential, a school of practi- 
cal nursing was established at Ganado. The clin- 
ics at Tselani and Cornfields were reopened, and 
Sage Memorial Hospital strengthened its “exten- 
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sion” health program on the Navaho reservation. 
At three different times the expensive and won- 
der-working “miracle” drugs were provided. The 
West Indies received aid in four different years. 
Community Health Service Projects in Puerto 
Rico, the Dominican Republic, and the Republic 
of Cuba reach 49,672 persons through two hos- 
pitals and six clinics. More recently a mobile 
health unit was sent to Cuba. Later, salary and 
expenses were provided for a new nurse to Sancti 
Spiritus, Cabaiguan, and nearby rural communi- 
ties in the extension of school and health serv- 
ices. And last year, students in mission schools 
received remedial health services, such as glasses, 
dental work, and tonsillectomies, while special 
equipment was furnished for the new and already 
burdened Mora Valley Medical Unit that had 
just opened its doors. (See page 23.) 

In 1959, United Presbyterian Women join 
hands once again. Going beyond the immediate 
goal of underwriting the general medical pro- 
gram, they will work to provide mental health 
services, such as social case workers for the chil- 
dren’s homes (Haines House and Ming Quong) 
and school psychologists and psychiatrists as 
needed. The outreach of compassionate under- 
standing will be the challenge, and its accom- 
plishment the quiet miracle. 


Tonsillectomies, dental work, glasses, and other similar 
medical needs have been met for the students at National 
Missions schools 
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Thanks to the Summer Offering, there is now a nurse on 
duty at the Presbyterian schools in Sancti Spiritus and 
Cabaiguan, Cuba 


Perhaps the psychological problems of this forlorn 
youngster at Haines House, Alaska, will be among those 
solved by services provided through the 1959 Summer 
Offering 
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Impressions of 


Mora Valley 


By Lows Montgomery 


Field Secretary, Department of Women’s 
Work, Board of National Missions. 


IT WAS ABOUT four o'clock in the afternoon when 
our group of dusty travelers arrived at the Mora 
Valley Medical Unit in the open country of 
Cleveland, New Mexico. We had been on the 
road since early that morning. 

The obvious skill with which our drivers navi- 
gated the steep, unpaved, mountain roads had 
taught me to relax and enjoy the rugged beauty 
of this quiet countryside, the hills interrupted 
here and there by small adobe houses and graz- 
ing sheep. It was easy for me to imagine that the 
landscape had changed little from that time, over 
one hundred years ago, when the first Spanish 
colonists had settled in the valley. 

However, I realized that things had changed 
when I arrived at the Medical Unit. Here I saw 
well-equipped examining and emergency rooms, 
as well as an up-to-date laboratory, and X-ray 
and dental facilities of a modern type. 

When Dr. Edith Millican, physician in charge, 
greeted us, she spoke warmly of the people, her 
neighbors up and down this valley, whom she 
serves with the help of a staff of two nurses, a 
laboratory technician,- and a_secretary-house- 
keeper. 

She explained that it was as an extension of 
the Embudo Presbyterian Hospital that the work 
in the Mora Valley began. While she was assist- 
ant to Dr. Bowen at Embudo, Dr. Millican trav- 
eled to the plaza community of Holman twice a 
month to conduct clinics in the gymnasium of 
the school there. It was soon evident that this 
limited type of service could not begin to meet 
the real needs of the valley. The work on the 
medical unit at Cleveland was then begun. 
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Built in 1957 through the co-operation of 
local people, the state and the federal govern- 
ments (through Hill-Burton funds), and wom- 
en’s gifts through our Board of National Mis- 
sions, the Mora Valley Medical Unit presently 
serves some 6,000 people within a radius of forty 
to fifty miles of Cleveland. Dr. Millican quickly 
assured us that the unit is not a hospital. It is a 
diagnostic and treatment center for those who do 
not need to remain in a hospital for surgery or 
continuing medical care. When hospitalization is 
required, the people must still make the trip of 
about forty miles to Las Vegas in the south, or 
to Embudo Hospital, in the north. 


This patient has come a long way up the valley for his 
check-up by Dr, Edith Millican. 












People come by car, by pick-up truck, or by 
whatever means of transportation at their dis- 
posal, to bring patients to the unit, or to take the 
doctor with them to their homes. When dirt 
gravel roads are blocked by deep snows or muddy 
with spring thaw, the discomfiture and difficulty 
involved in some of these trips cannot be meas- 
ured in terms of mere miles. 

Dr. Millican spoke eagerly to us about the 
educational role of the unit in teaching the funda- 
mentals of home nursing and child care and of 
its opportunity for outreach into the community. 
And, listening to her, we became more fully 
aware that the Mora Valley Medical Unit does 
far more than serve the health needs of the 
people. Along with the church and community 
development programs, it is sharing in extending 
the Christian ministry—a share in which you, 
too, have a part. 


















Dr. Millican and Nurse Myrtle Scott have to make some 
long trips to remote areas of the valley for house visits 


Our party was greatly impressed by the up-to-date 
equipment and modern appearance of the Health Unit 
in Mora Valley. 
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Spiritual Oasis 


Par 


IT IS BUSINESS as usual at Sage Memorial 
Hospital. Every chair is taken in the clinic 
waiting room and the patients are overflow- 
ing into the hall. There is little or no conver- 
sation among these stoic Navaho men and 
women, though many of them are known to 
each other. The small children and babies 
make up for the silence of their elders. Still 
wearing their stuffy little coats and woolen 
caps, the hour of waiting has made them hot 
and uncomfortable. Navaho mothers, who 
seem to be oblivious to minor physical dis- 
comforts, allow the children to cry and fuss. t 
Against this backdrop of stoicism and dis- 
tress there are the usual sounds of hospital 


busyness. 


These people have come because of sick- 


ness of the body, but theirs is also a sickness 
of the soul. How to serve both needs in the 
brief time of contact is one of the dilemmas 
of the hospital staff. Suddenly we hear the 
clipped guttural Navaho language. The Gos- 
pel Broadcasters record player has taken 
over and the time of waiting will be filled 
with hearing the gospel message in word and 
song. This is a doubly good day, for the body 


will be made well and the soul will be fed too. ; 
In comparison, the second floor is one of 
quietness and calm. There we find those who } 


need more than clinical care and have been 
admitted as bed patients. One is naturally 
drawn to the mothers and babies. Loving 
concern is an accepted part of their daily 
care here in this Christian hospital. The 
baby, with its shock of black hair, nestles 
beside the mother on the clean white sheets. 
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Religion and healing have had a long association together 
for the Navaho though they were both represented by the 
medicine man rather than the pastor and the doctor. 
Here, the medicine man hopes to effect a cure by means 
of a sand painting... . 


‘| in the Desert 


t 


by Thelma Poncel 
Mrs. Joseph Poncel is the wife of the superintendent 
of Ganado Mission, Ganado, Arizona. 


The hospital evangelist will visit her and speak 
to her in her own tongue. She will be able to go 
to ward services and she will hear the Christian 
hymns played over the loud speaker system. I’m 
sure she feels completely indulged, but more 
than that, a good work has been renewed in her 
as far as her Christian faith is concerned. 

Each door that is opened, whether to a ward 
or private room, could tell a story not only of 
physical healing, but with a plus quality. There 
is the lad who, after the amputation of a limb, 
was full of bitterness. Because of the Christian 
concern of those who ministered to him he has 
had every opportunity to put aside his bitterness 
and has come to see his problem in its true per- 
spective. 

Who can value the help given to the alcoholic 
by the doctor where Christian concern and un- 
derstanding are so integral a part of the healing? 
Or who but those who know intimately the deli- 
cate balance between life and death can measure 
the part that dedicated prayer has in the healing 
process or in the actual staying of death? 

The Rev. G. William Vogel, pastor of the 
Ganado Presbyterian Church, is assisted by Juan 
Denny and Chester Hubbard, Navaho lay evan- 
gelists and interpreters. The Christian concern of 
many more of the hospital staff carries them into 
many activities after the hours of duty are over, 
and perhaps their greatest witness lies therein. 
These are some of their activities in the evan- 
gelistic outreach: calling in the homes or hogans 
after patients have returned home; conducting 
devotional hours at the community house, where 
expectant mothers are waiting to be admitted, or 
clinic patients are being treated; working with 
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the children in play groups and Sunday school; 
returning after hours to visit patients in a more 
leisurely way, and sponsoring with others a devo- 
tional magazine called The Christian Way, whose 
contributors are from among the Indian Chris- 
tians, missionagies, and white friends known to 
the people. 

The pluses add up to make the total one that 
transcends barriers of speech and differences of 
cultural background. The proud pagan Navaho 
and the strange bilagaana (white man) can and 
do become Christian brothers and their mutual 
understanding opens a wide road that can lead to 
the very throne of Grace. 


The Rev. William Vogel and Juan Denny, lay evangelist, 
conduct a ward service at Sage Memorial Hospital. 





The minister and the interpreter are welcomed at a 
Navaho hogan. .. .« 
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The Quiet Miracle 
Across the World 


by Elisabeth z Urner, Secretary for Women’s Work Overseas 


THE QUEEN ELIZABETH is as beautiful and sea- 
worthy as a ship can be. Her company’s money, 
service, and tradition are behind her. A proud 
lady. I stood and waved to Chris and Bob as she 
pulled from Pier 90, on February 28, 1959. I 
couldn’t have stood and waved the first time we 
met. I was a patient in Wesley Hospital, Chi- 
cago. Christina Martin, physician-specialist, and 
her husband, Robert Martin, ordained minister 
and qualified, experienced hospital administra- 
tor, were on the hospital staff. They were from 
Scotland and, at the time, were not familiar with 
our Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America. But, for six years now, they have been 
a part of our work overseas, in India, where they 
made such a unique contribution in Kasganj. 
Like the Queen Elizabeth they, too, have a com- 
pany’s resources, service, and tradition to uphold 
them—a company of believers, members of the 
United Presbyterian Church, whose resources 
have made medical service a tradition of Chris- 
tian concern and action, in many parts of the 
world. 

The Martins are typical of professional men 
and women who are making such miraculous use 
















of the Women’s Summer Offering. This dedica- 
tion of specially trained medical men and women 
is reflected in the stories on the following pages 

. typical examples of how medical relief is 
made available for those who would have no way 
to pay. They tell of a new nurses’ home in India; 
outstanding medical work in Thailand, especially 
among those suffering from leprosy; the mater- 
nity program in South Sudan; the work in Tanta 
Hospital, Egypt, emphasizing the training of 
newly graduated doctors and nurses; the wonder- 
ful story of the work in Rio Verde Hospital in 
Brazil, as told by a doctor’s wife; and the chal- 
lenging story of the training of African doctors 
in mission hospitals, because there are no medi- 
cal schools in Cameroun. 

Women’s Summer Offering makes possible 
medical work in fifty hospitals and dispensaries 
in Iran, West Africa, North India, Philippines, 
Central Brazil, Egypt, Guatemala, Syria, Kolha- 
pur Church Council, Punjab, Thailand, Colom- 
bia, Sudan, Lebanon, Nepal, Korea, Ethiopia. 

Did we leave out Pakistan? Well, that is where 
the Martins were bound for on the day I waved 
them off. Many unhealed await their arrival. 





Sometimes a timely television program achieves 
greatness. Such was MD International, a program 
recently repeated by popular demand over NBC-TV. 
Among the eight sequences presented was the work 
of Dr. Carl Friedericks, United Presbyterian Church 
USA, who works in and out of Tansen, Nepal. His 
work is typical of that being made possible by the 
Women’s Summer Offering. 
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PROGRESS REPORT... 


Cameroun 


Medical Work 
1959 








At the Ngobo Clinic one of the African medical 
apprentices makes the blood tests. 


by E- WW ; N €WMAN, Physician and surgeon at Central Hospital, Elat, Cameroun. 


SIDE BY SIDE with the revolution from old ways 
to new, which history records takes place wher- 
ever the Christian Gospel goes, medical history 
is also being written. In French Cameroun, a 
chapter has been well written on the eradication 
of sleeping sickness, the disease that only one 
generation ago was wiping out whole villages, 
but is now a medical curiosity. The credit for this 
belongs to French Government doctors, Presby- 
terian medical missionaries, and African medical 
assistants working together. 

Another chapter well started is on the control 
of yaws, a disease that once covered so many 
thousands of children with fly-infested sores and 
left many permanently crippled. The main credit 
again goes to the French Government and Pres- 
byterian Christians, Africans and Americans, 
working together with their bright new _ tool, 
penicillin. The next chapters, it is hoped, will be 
on leprosy, or the control of the fecal-borne dis- 
eases, or both. 

But there is another chapter partly written on 
the training of African doctors, nurses, and 
technicians. In the past decade, the French Gov- 
ernment has graduated a few such from their best 
medical schools, thereby proving that ability is 
not lacking. The mission hospitals, working with 
extremely limited funds, have trained scores of 
young Africans, both men and women, by ap- 
prentice methods, to the point where there are 
now about twenty men able to do excellent major 
surgery and about a half dozen women able to 
carry the more complex nursing responsibilities 
of a hospital. The “limited funds” must be kept 
in mind especially, because this training was 
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done in six hospitals while 50,000 patients were 
being cared for annually, all on a budget 90 per 
cent of which had to come from the patients 
themselves! 

And the future? Not very bright, as medical 
costs continue to rise and Cameroun’s economy 
remains undeveloped. The year-old Cameroun 
Church recognizes its need and looks to the 
Church in America for more help. 

This United Presbyterian Church, to which she 
looks, is conscious of medical, educational, and 
evangelistic needs, not only in Cameroun but in 
a dozen lands. The Church can look to only one 
source for help—the medical profession among 
her members (probably about 10,000, counting 
doctors, dentists, nurses, and medical techni- 
cians). With their help the Cameroun Church 
could send Africans to medical and technicians’ 
schools in other lands (Cameroun has no medi- 
cal school and no promise of one in the near 
future) and apprentice training could be im- 
proved. The skeleton force of missionary doc- 
tors, nurses, and technicians now on the field 
can barely keep the hospitals open. Improve- 
ments and progress can only come with increased 
outside help. In recent months a small number 
of USA Presbyterian doctors have been finding 
their way overseas to the mission hospitals, do- 
nating months of their time and their travel ex- 
penses. The welcome they find is joyful and 
grateful. If this trickle can increase to a steady 
flow, augmented by more and more of the 10,000, 
all fifty-eight of the Presbyterian overseas hos- 
pitals would eventually have a new chapter to 
write in medical history. 
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an India 


A WHITE RIBBON stretched between the partially 
opened grill doors at the entrance of the new 
Nurses’ Home, Miraj Medical Centre, Miraj, 
India. Mr. Sri Prakasa, Governor of Bombay 
State, mounted the steps, accompanied by Mrs. 
K. Vivian, the first Indian woman to be Nursing 
Superintendent at Wanless Hospital. Cutting the 
ribbon, he formally declared the residence open. 

The “H”-type, gray stone building with its 
terra cotta trim and black veining is the first 
completed building of those being made possible 
by the 1955 Summer Offering and Opportunity 
Giving of American Presbyterian Women. It has 
tile floors, airy rooms for students and graduate 
nurses, ample closet space, and a big living room 
for the girls, with radio, games, comfortable 
chairs, and book shelves. 

In his speech, Mr. Sri Prakasa said in part: 
‘‘Miraj is one of the many beneficial enterprises 
of the great Christian missionaries from the West, 
and I should like to take this opportunity of 
paying my own tribute of admiration and grati- 
tude to them for all that they have done for us. 
There are many, many detractors of their work. 
I am not one. .. . I can say that we in India can 
never be sufficiently grateful to them. . . . I feel 
particularly glad that you should have asked me 
to open your new Nurses’ Quarters. Nurses de- 
serve a special word of praise from society in 
general. . . . I congratulate you all on the work 
that you have done and, while I declare the 
Nurses’ Quarters formally open, I express also 
the fervent wish that the purpose for which this 
building was constructed shall be amply fulfilled 


Mr. Sri Prakasa, Governor of Bombay State, declared the 
Home open..... At his left is Dr. W. A. Cecil, first Indian 
Medical Superintendent of Miraj Medical Centre. 
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by Virginia McKenzie Parker 


Wife of the Secretary of the Miraj 
Medical Centre, hospital librarian 
and coordinator of Gray Lady Work. 


and that this institution shall send forth, year 
after year, large numbers of good nurses who 
may help their brethren in distress. . . .” 

Mrs. J. C. Atkinson, Presbyterian woman and 
member of the Board, had laid the cornerstone 
of this building before the assembled hospital 
family in September 1957. The plans and permits 
had taken a very long time, but in June, 1958, 
the first group of students moved in, two girls to 
each room. We can now accommodate 105 wom- 
en comfortably. This means there can be more 
staff nurses and supervisors and larger classes of 
girl students each year. 

After the Governor’s speech, greetings from 
Sister Faye Froses were read. In her nineteen 
years of service at Miraj, such a home as this 
was her dream and ambition. She retired before 
the official opening, though not before seeing the 
building she had helped plan completed. 

We are all grateful to the American Presby- 
terian Women who made the new nurses’ home 
possible. As the Secretary of the Miraj Medical 
Centre said in his speech that day, “God grant 
that the nurses who live here, the doctors who 
serve here and the staff that works here, may all 
be worthy of the confidence of those benefactors 
to this institution, and faithful stewards of what 
has been committed, in the providence of God, 
to our keeping.” 


The cornerstone of the new building was laid in Septem- 


ber 1957 by Mrs. J. C. Atkinson, representing Presby- 
terian Women. 
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Medical Work in the 


SUMMER 


OFFERING 


by Mary Ewing Parr 
Missionary nurse in South 
Sudan, who, with her husband, 
is now under appointment to 
Ethiopia. 


ALTHOUGH MEDICAL WORK has been carried on 
in the South Sudan ever since the Mission started 
in 1904, there are still comparatively few people 
who are convinced enough to leave the old ways 
practiced in the villages to follow the new. There 
is still the problem of the witch doctors. How dis- 
couraging it is to have a very ill patient brought 
in one day, then the next day, before proper 
medication can bring about healing, well-mean- 
ing relatives will have the sick person taken off 
to a witch doctor. 

However, when it came to introducing pre- 
natal care to the women of the Shilluk tribe, they 
all seemed to be interested. Some may have had 
the idea that this was some insurance that all 
would go well at the time of delivery. There 
seems to be a reduction in maternal mortality, 
but it is the infants who die in such great numbers. 
So, from the beginning of this work among the 
women, a great interest was shown. Most of them 
were faithful in attendance. It is hard to break 
down such customs as not permitting pregnant 
women to drink milk until they are about six 
months along. In the Shilluk tribe they believe 
that, should such a woman drink milk, the cow 
from which the milk came would go dry. They 
are so serious about this superstition that no 
outsider can buy milk from them. Otherwise, 
pregnant women are rather well taken care of— 
that is, the young ones in their first pregnancy. 
Their husbands are supposed to provide them 
with plenty of good food, supplementing the usual 
grain they eat with fish or meat when available. 
Until the time of delivery, women continue doing 
their usual chores, such as carrying big pots of 
water from the river to their homes, pounding 
grain and grinding it twice a day. To us this seems 
rather a hard life, yet this might well be the rea- 
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1. Nurse Parr holds one of the babies who owe their 
health at birth to the mission's pre-natal care program. 
2. Trained in medical practice, this Bowga assistant is 
able to render the necessary treatment to a patient at the 
mission. 


son why those women normally have easy deliv- 
ery. One of the greatest advantages of the mis- 
sion’s work is the chance to teach what goes on at 
the time the baby is born and how the body func- 
tions, so that fear is somewhat dispelled. Going 
to the village at such a time provides an oppor- 
tunity to inspire the girl or woman with confi- 
dence so she feels everything that occurs is 
normal, in spite of what the old village women 
tell her to the contrary. All life among these tribes 
is surrounded by fear and superstition, and es- 
pecially is this true of pregnant and lactating 
women. We are glad for the privilege of being 
messengers of light and life to those who are still 
in darkness—especially those who are the moth- 
ers-to-be of the new generation. 
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A Doctor’s Wife Tells of... 


WORK IN BRAZIL 


“PLEASE COME, Dona Helena: she is passing 
badly!” 

“Passing badly” could mean anything from an 
acute emergency to the pangs of toothache! The 
meeting was ended. After shaking the many eager 
hands extended in leave-taking, I hurried over to 
the little shack indicated. Under a thatched roof 
about five feet by eight, walls made of rough 
sticks plastered with clay enclosed about half the 
area. For furniture there was a rude bench, some 
boards nailed on to four posts which supported 
a straw mattress, another straw pallet on the 
ground, and a few bricks put together for a stove. 
Here lived Dona Nicolina, her husband, and 
eleven children. Clearly, the twelfth was ex- 
pected soon. After taking a rapid medical history 
of her case, and in view of the patient’s swollen 
feet and lack of any pre-natal care, I decided to 
take her directly to the Mission Hospital. The 
jeep was already crowded with the young people 
who had come for their weekly visit to this 
poorest-of-the-poor neighborhood, but they 
gladly welcomed Dona Nicolina. Arriving at the 
hospital, | put my charge in the examining room 
and went to find my doctor husband... . 

How Dona Nicolina did enjoy the clean bed, 
the plentiful food, and the skillful care which 
surrounded her and the new baby who arrived 
within a few days! She did not know that prob- 
ably serious complications had been avoided, but 
she knew she was comfortable and was grateful. 
After returning home, she showed her gratitude 
by cleaning up as best she could and by taking 
her children every week to the meeting held by 
the young folks. The group added her house to 


Sr. José, seen here with his wife and daughter, is a happy 
man since medical treatment cured his alcoholism. In 
gratitude for his cure, Sr. José added to his new house 
an extension to shelter the weekly evangelistic meeting. 
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by Helen G. Gordon 


Mrs. Gordon, the wife of the 
superintendent of Rio Verde 
Hospital in Brazil, works 

in the evangelistic program. 


those that they were visiting regularly. During 
such visits the young people try to make friends 
and to meet special needs: a blanket here, a 
kettle there, a bit of food—and always love and 
understanding. It was finally possible to arrange 
for Dona Nicolina and her husband to become 
caretakers on the property of an absent rancher. 
Here the family has their own fruit, vegetabies, 
chickens, eggs, and a more adequate dwelling. 

Senhor José is another person who is grateful 
for the young people’s work and that of the hos- 
pital. With tears in his eyes, he begged for some 
way of curing his alcoholism. Although he was 
somewhat maudlin at the time, his worn and 
unhappy wife assured us of his sincerity, adding 
her own plea to his. He was hospitalized and 
given treatment for which many paying patients 
come great distances to seek; the new drug ther- 
apy—for which we thank God—made possible 
by the Women’s Summer Offering. He received, 
too, prayer and friendly understanding. Now his 
wife no longer receives beatings, nor does she 
have to take in washing; his little girl no longer 
begs from door to door. When Senhor José built 
his new and more comfortable home, he ex- 
tended the roof to shelter the weekly meetings. 

Who are these young people who are trying 
to obey Christ’s command and example? A Sun- 
day School class of the Rio Verde Church in the 
State of Goias, Brazil, which followed up a Sun- 
day lesson on Christian charity by a study of the 
best way to “give alms” and an attempt to put it 
into practice . . . high school students, student 
nurses, young business men, and occasionally the 
young Brazilian pastor or one of the mission doc- 
tors who steal an hour from their over-full sched- 
ule to join the group so eagerly ministering “‘to 
the least of these.” 
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by Mary Orr Jamison 


Missionary and wife of 
Dr. Paul Jamison at 
Tanta Hospital, Egypt. 


CLIMB ABOARD a jet plane with me and let us 
streak across the Eastern sky until we reach that 
part of the globe once thought to be the center 
of the world—the Middle East. Skidding down 
the runway in that most ancient of capitals, 
Cairo, we find ourselves dead center in a differ- 
ent world—the world of Islam. Then let us move 
just a few miles to the north to the geographical 
center of Egypt’s delta until we arrive in Tanta, 
a very large city of more than 100,000 people. 
In this city the light of Christ has been shining 
for more than sixty years and is still shining 
brightly from the American Mission Hospital. 

In a day when pressures of various sorts are 
pushing hard at the doors of mission work, the 
medical evangelistic program in Tanta still goes 
forward with ever increasing strides. How many 
in our home churches know that more than 8,000 
patients yearly are seen in the outpatient clinic, 
and that over 3,000 men, women, and children 
occupy beds in a given year? But can statistics of 
this sort ever really tell the story of a Christian 
mission? Indeed not. One would have to spend 
time in each of the more than 400 villages repre- 
sented yearly by patients in the hospital that he 
might hear of the miracles of healing the body 
and see, in the changed lives of a few of these 
patients, the miraculous healing of the soul. 

Much also could be said about the opening of 
doors for Christian service to the young people 
of the Church of Egypt. I refer specifically to 
the training of young doctors and nurses. For 
many years now, the doors of Tanta Hospital 
have been opened to young doctors newly gradu- 
ated from medical school so that they may obtain 
the hospital experience so essential in their medi- 
cal training. The mission hospital to the south of 
us in the city of Assuit pioneered in the training 
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of nurses, and the nursing training school in 
Tanta is now ten years old. The development of 
a nursing profession in Egypt has been a long 
uphill job, but such a profession is coming into 
its own and we give thanks to God that the train- 
ing schools of both hospitals have full govern- 
ment recognition. 

In relation to the task before us we sometimes 
feel overwhelmed and yet the will of God is 
accomplished Not by might, nor by power, but 
by my spirit, saith the Lord... . 


Dr. Harry Hutchison of Tanta Hospital, his nurse daugh- 
ter, and a young patient who looks happy about the whole 
thing. 





MEDICAL missionaries in Thailand have per- 
formed miracles from which we are today reap- 
ing benefits. National workers, doctors, and 
nurses, joined hands with fraternal workers 
from the United States, and carried on the work 
where the missionaries left off. A national 
church was established. The mission organiza- 
tion was dissolved and merged into the organi- 
zation of the indigenous church. All should be 
well. But, all is not well. Medical work in Thai- 
land faces a crisis. If we are to meet the new 
challenges, we must have help. Most acute is 
the shortage of personnel. Most pioneer medical 
missionaries performed a one-man show. The 
doctor was everything, from organizer, builder 
to administrator. He ran the hospital, perhaps 
of fifty or more beds. Today the general practi- 
tioner is on his way out. Moreover, the Gov- 
ernment has new regulations limiting the num- 
ber of hospital beds in relation to the number of 
doctors. For instance, a hospital with one doctor 
is limited to ten beds,—two doctors to twenty- 
five beds, etc. The number of nurses and quali- 
fied pharmacists are also regulated. The build- 
SUMMER MEDICAL OFFERING ing codes for hospitals are being tightened. 
Christian doctors are hard to come by, in a 
country where we can count one Christian to 
one thousand non-Christians. Nursing person- 
nel is equally inadequate. The nurses’ training 
school operated by the church, the McCormick 
Hospital Training School in Chiengmai, turns 
out about twenty graduates a year. Classes 
could be enlarged if additional facilities were 
available. Present day medical care is costly. 
Our overseas hospitals cannot meet the current 
expenses on their receipts alone, and our 
Church hospitals are called upon for a large per- 
centage of charity work. Present equipment is 
outdated; up-to-date equipment must be se- 
cured. A church hospital, to be worthy of its 
name, must also carry on evangelistic programs 
and be a Christian witness. Present day medical 
staffs cannot do justice to this work, which must 
be supplemented by chaplains, ministers, and 
social workers who are properly trained. The 
special work for leprosy patients presents an 
even greater need with just one physician to 


In McCormick Hospital, Chiengmai, 
patients being treated for leprosy 
receive Christian baptism... . 





care for about five-thousand patients, many of 
whom need surgery before they can become 
useful members of the community. 

“The harvest truly is great, but the laborers 
are few: pray ye therefore the Lord of the har- 
vest that He would send forth laborers into His 
harvest.” 


by Dr. Chinda Singhanet 
Pioneer Medical Missionary 


Fine young nurses are graduated each year from the 
nurses’ training school at McCormick Hospital, but 
their numbers are too few to meet the great need. 





